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, IMPORTANT CORRECTION, * '. 

L.A. Police Department story in packet #706, 
page 5, said in the second italicized paragraph that 
Carroll Vance Lewis was fatally wounded by gunfire. 
Lewis suffered serious chest wounds, but iater re- 
covered . Sorry. 

ADDITION 

Supreme Court Rules Against Public Interest 
Groups story in packet #706, page 6, should have 
the following sentence added to the end of the 
second paragraph : " (Congress subsequently overrode 
the courts on the pipeline issue, but this had no 
bearing on the Supreme Court! s May decision)." 


NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

We mentioned in our last "Notes" that the 
month of May was very bad for us financially be- 
cause Very little money came in from subscribers. 
Because of this, we are all now three months behind 
in our salaries. Landlords are breathing down our 
necks, so please help us out by paying your June 
bill in full as soon as you get it and sending us 
as much as you possibly can on your back bills if 
you owe us anything. 

Labor struggles in Montreal, Invadditionlfoothe 
Oh6 ‘ at ''United Aircraft which is our lead story in 
this packet, have intensified this year. For instance 
massive construction union militancy throughout 
Montreal included a nine-day strike in May. We hope 
to have a story on that soon. These Canadian strikes 
are important news which the established press in the 
U.S. has not covered at all. 

The rank and file cannery workers of northern 
California have been organizing Cannery Workers 
Committees (CWC) during the past year to challenge 
the Teamsters* racism and sexism. The story by Bob 
Barber on page 6 deals with the CWC's present strug- 
gle against a federal proposal for conciliation. 

Grand juries investigating the : harboring 
of fugitives are sitting in Lexington, Ky.; New 
Haven, Conn; Harrisburg Pa. ; Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Ca., and there is another investigative 
body in New York. We have a story in the works on 
this, which should appear next week. 

bread § roses, 

LNS 
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(Sge graphics to go with this story.) 

QUEBEC WORKERS WALK OUT IN SUPPORT OF 18 MONTH STRIKE 
AT UNITED AIRCRAFT; POLICE ATTACK MONTREAL PLANT 
OCCUPIERS 

LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL (LNS) r- Thousands of unionized wor- 
kers throughout Quebec walked off their jobs May 21 
in support of workers on strike for eighteen months 
at Montreal's Pratt and Whitney plant. 

According to Quebec Federation of Labor (QFL) 
president Louis Laberge, about 120,000 of the fed- 
erat ion's 275,000 members joined the "general walk- 
out." 

"It's the first real general work stoppage in 
Quebec history," Laberge said. "It should serve as 
a most severe warning to the Quebec government," 
suggesting that other such actions might follow if 
there is no quick settlement at Pratt and Whitney. 

Pressure for a settlement at Pratt and Whitney 
(a subsidiary of the U.S. corporation United Air- 
craft, and formerly United Aircraft of Canada) has 
been intense since about 60 workers occupied the 
plant in the Montreal suburb of Longueuil on May 13. 

The occupation began after a massive meeting 
of construction workers who had walked off their 
own jobs earlier in the week were asked to march on 
the aircraft plant by the Secretary Treasurer of 
Local 510 of the United Auto Workers union which 
represents the Pratt and Whitney workers . 

"Come down and show us your solidarity," the 
union official told the crowd of 6,000 construction 
workers. 

As the angry crowd marched on the aircraft en- 
gine plant, a truck carrying about twenty strikers 
smashed through the plant gates with other strikers 
right behind. The strikers had seized a few hos- 
tages outside the plant, including the news direc- 
tor of radio CKVL in Montreal, Jose Ledoux. Inside 
they held about ten hostages altogether. 

Policemen who arrived on the scene were attack- 
ed by the demonstrators outside, and newspaper re- 
ports said their patrol cars were overturned and 
set on fire . 

Ledoux was permitted to use a portable two-way 
radio to communicate the occupiers' demand that the 
government force the company to reach a settlement 
with the strikers, within 48 hours. No longer able 
to control their anger at the frustrating 18 -month 
long battle with United Aircraft, the strikers also 
threatened the hostages and said they would "bust 
everything" inside the plant if any police action 
was taken. 

Outside, demonstrators smashed some 50 cars in 
the company's parking lot with rocks and cement 
posts . 

Union officials including Quebec UAW director 
Robert Dean quickly arrived on the scene. "Nobody 
in there is a terrorist," Dean told reporters, "but 
the company is too sick to understand that. The 
company's position is law and order." 

At .about 1:30 a.m., police started removing 
reporters and demonstrators from the company grounds. 
Dean warned the strikers inside that the "cops are 
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preparing a dirty move." 

Shortly after that, the strikers decided to 
surrender. "We are dropping our sticks," one 
striker said on the radio. "Ask the police to 
give us safe conduct to the outside." 

Police, however, climbed onto the plant's 
roof, smashed windows and lobbed tear gas inside. 

One policeman got inside, opened the plant's doors, 
and the police attacked. 

All the while, Ledoux reported the attack 
live over the radio. "The occupiers tried to sur- 
render and offered no resistance but the police 
massacred them," he said. "They are being rounded 
up like cattle into a comer and at the moment 
I am speaking to you, the police are beating them 
with their batons on the head, the back and the 
legs. 

"It is scandalous, unimaginable, ugly and 
inhuman." 

Outside, Quebec UAW director Dean heard the 
radio report and flew into a rage. "Find that 
dog Stevenson [company president Thor Stevenson] ," 
Dean screamed, "and kill him! Bastard Americans!" 

Thirty-four strikers were arrested and charged 
- the next day with forcible detention. They face 
a maximum of five years in prison. 

Gov't Approves Police Tactifcs 

After the seige ended, the Quebec Minister 
of Justice denied that the police had used exces- 
sive force to retake the plant. "There was no 
police brutality and there will be no inquiry," 
said Minister Jerome Choquette. "Police conduct 
was irreproachable. ... I believe that because of 
the current wave of violence it is necessary that 
police act firmly and energetically." 

Later, the Justice Minister said that he 
hoped the confrontation "will stand as an example 
for what we may have to live with in days to come.'.' 
Choquette was referring to the intense wave of 
militant labor strikes and actions that has swept 
Montreal and other parts of Quebec in recent months . 

"The law must be respected," Choquette said. 

"I hope that people in various circles have learned 
an appropriate lesson." 

The call for a Quebec-wide "general walkout" 
came less than a week after the Pratt and Whitney 
occupation. Although there was disagreement as 
to the action's success, walkouts did range across 
the province, affecting mostly the Post Office, 
the automotive industry, municipal blue collar 
workers , and breweries . 

Quebec Police Force officers were called in 
to clear out about 30 demonstrators picketing in 
front of the General Motors plant in Ste. Therese, 
Quebec. Pickets circled the plants of Canada 
Metals Ltd., and St. Lawrence Sugar in Montreal, 
with placards that read, "Free the guys at United." 

Most of the city's 9000 blue collar employees 
were off the job, and a member of the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers said "the whole post of- 
fice is closed for 24 hours." 
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Although there was no indication that its mem- 
bers were taking part, the Confederation of National 
trade Unions expressed last minute support for the 
QFL walkout, calling on its members to "take what- 
ever means necessary, including a general strike, 
to stop" government action detrimental to working 
people. 

Strikers 1 Demands 

The eighteen month long strike is by far the 
longest strike ever to face United Aircraft'-* a 
major Pentagon defense contractor -- either in Canada 
or the United States, and as one Canadian observer 
has written, "it is a real conflict deeply rooted 
in the economic and political crisis of Quebec. The 
mere existence of this jet-engine plant throws into 
relief the deformed feature of the Quebec economy... 

"The demands of the United Aircraft strikers 
are largely defensive; But they are repeated in a 
general pattern throughout the private sector with 
a definite political impact: Quebec workers are con 
testing the role of this province as a 'cheap labor 
paradise."' 

The strike was called originally to satisfy six 
demands. Workers wanted a uniform wage increase for, 
all, and cost of living adjustments with an escala- 
tor clause that would upgrade wages to account for 
inflation over the whole contract period and with 
no ceiling:. 

The union wanted an end to involuntary over- 
time -- according to most reports, a strong gut is- 
sue . 

The union was also fighting to have some say in 
overall work schedules, and it demanded that Andre 
Choquette, a member of the union negotiating commit? 
tee who was fired for alleged criminal activities 
during a series of plant occupations on the eve of 
the strike, be rehired. 

Finally, the union wanted ’the company to accept 
the Rand formula to insure the union's existence at 
the plant. The Rand formula, which most of Canadian 
labor unions won through battles in the fifties, re- 
quires that not all members in any particular shop 
or "bargaining unit" be members of the union that 
represents the shop, but that they must, neverthe- 
less, pay union dues. The formula falls short of 
the closed Ihop, but still insures that the union 
cannot be easily displaced by the company. 

"On principle," the company rejected the form- 
ula. It says it wants the workers not to have to 
pay the dues or join the union. This is the issue, 
said one Canadian observer, that has won United Air- 
craft their reputation as the "Genghis Khan of la- 
bor relations." 

Canada Subsidizes United Aircraft 

About 90% of the engines produced at the Pratt 
and Whitney plant are sold to American buyers , but 
the Canadian government has granted generous subsi- 
dies to United Aircraft to operate its plant in Mon- 
treal. 

Canadian government subsidies to the company -- 
over $80 million over a twelve year period -- became 
an issue nine months into the strike when it was re- 
vealed that United Aircraft was transferring its con- 
tracts and vital production equipment to the compan- 
y's base in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Government subsidy contracts did not contain, 
according to newspaper reports, any provisions to en- 
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sure that the work would occur in Canada or' that 
the .government would ever recover its investments 
from the corporation. 

Since the strike began, United Aircraft has 
received more than $14.4 million in contracts from 
the Canadian government. QFL President Laberge said 
in March that "by supporting the company with grants, 
the Trudeau government has acted as strike-breakers." 

"Common decency would demand that the Canadian 
government take steps to, prevent the company from 
transfering Canadian production to its U.S. operations'.' 

About half of the original 2600 production wor- 
kers who went out on strike returned to work last 
November. Although they still supported the demands, 
the long strike wajs just too rough for many. 

"We owed three months rent; we had many debts 
and we just didn't know when or if it would end," 
one ’woman worker told the Montreal Star, the city's 
largest daily paper. "For most of us who weht back, 
it is a necessity. We're not skilled, like* some of 
the others, and so it was very hard to find decent 
part-time j4hS^- We thought the demands were right, 
especially the Rand, but it just wasn't worth it 
anymore." 

Now the company says it is operating at almost 
peak capacity, between the strikers who returned to 
work, and the labor United Aircraft has hired to take 
the places of the 1000 or so who are still put. 

"The whole thing is terrible for the men and 
their families," said Longueuil’ Mayor Marcel Robidas. 
"But they're fighting for their dignity." 

The mayor and the city council. ^sutoport the strike, 
and last November, the mayor "lent" a City arena to 
the strikers for $1.00 to hold a week-end long bene- 
fit. Forty thousand people bought $1 tickets to a 
24-hour non-stop Grand Fete of Quebec music to raise 
money for the strikers. 

Still the strikers only receive strike benefits 
of $40 a week for a married couple with children, 
couples only $35, and single workers $30. Those 
who cannot find part-time work can draw food vouchers 
fanging from $10 to $25. 

Donat V Bateman, a 57-year-old mechanic who 
has worked for the company for 19 years, has lived 
throughout the strike on $35 a week. The union 
bailed him out last year when a trust company tried 
to foreclose on his home. 

"I miss wjprk a lot more than I can tell you," 
Bateman told the Montreal Star. "But they've ig- 
nored us and our union for too long. And I'm not 
going back without the Rand. 

"I'm tired of being pushed around --. and it's 
worth starvin' to death if I have to put this 
foreign company in its place." 

-30- 

(Thanks to Mark Wilson for much help with this story. 
Also thanks to Bulletin Populaire.) 

*************************************************** 

PLEASE F(JLk|. OUR FINANCIAL SITUATION IS CPAFCIAL. 

WE NEED YOUR HELP BADLY. PLEASE SEND IN AS MICH 
AS YOU CAN OF YOUR BACK BILLS, AS WELL AS THE PRE-: ’ 

SENT MONTHS PAYMENTS. AND PAY REGULARLY. 
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THREE VIETNAMESE SPEAK ON 
RECONSTRUCTION, REUNIFICATION, BABYLIFT . . . 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor 's Note: The following is an interview ? 

with three Vietnamese recently in Canada: Mme. 

Duong Thi Thoa } Editor of the Philosophy Review in 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 3 and a member of 
the Union of Vietnamese Women ; Mme. Phan The An 3 al- 
so of the Union; and Mr. Vo Tan Phat 3 a member of 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam . 

Together they present Vietnam's position on 
several important issues 3 including the reunification 
of the North and South 3 reconstructions and the sit- 
uation of the Vietnamese orphans and refugees cur- 
rently in the U.S . . - 

The interview took place on May 13 in Montreal 
and was done by Jeffrey Lukcwsky and Michael Martin , 
with Mme. Nguyen Thi Thanh acting as translator. , ) 

WHEN DO YOU ANTICIPATE THE REUNIFICATION OF VIETNAM? 
WHAT WILL THE PROCESS OF REUNIFICATION ENTAIL? 

Phan The An: -National Reunification is the highest 
goal of the Vietnamese people. In the past, Vietnam 
has always been one country. Only when the French 
and the Americans came was our country divided in 
two. In the Vietnamese heart, the North and South 
Vietnamese people are one people. 

WHAT ARE THE LONG RANGE OBJECTIVES FOR NATIONAL RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF VIETNAMESE SOCIETY? WHAT ARE SOME 
OF THE IMMEDIATE OBSTACLES TO THE REUNIFICATION AND 
NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION EFFORT? 

Duong The Thoa: In the North we have been try- 

ing to construct socialism. However, since 1972, 
the war has caused so much destruction that we have 
been forced to concentrate on the task of reconstruc- 
ting the country. 

I would like to give an example: for each citi- 
zen in North Vietnam, 220 lbs. of bombs were drop- 
ped. All communication networks in the country have 
been destroyed. Five cities and 70% of the villages 
lie in ruins. Three thousand schools, 500 hospitals, 
485 churches, and 450 pagodas have been destroyed. 

So the immediate task in the North is to heal these 
wounds caused by war. 

Vo Tan Phat: As you know, the South has been 

at war for almost thirty years. Twenty of these 
thirty comprised the war of anti-American resistance. 
Perhaps you are aware that the Americans have used a 
great part of their war resources to carry on the 
war in Vietnam. The South is very- heavily damaged. 
After liberation our immediate task is to reconstruct 
the country and to heal the wounds caused by the war. 

It needs a long and quiet time, not as short a 
time as we expected. Economic redevelopment is only 
one aspect of the work to be done. However, it is an 
immediate task. After the most serious effects of 
the war are mended, we must build a new life for 
our country. As we look at fchep twenty years of anti- 
American resistance, we see that the people in the 
South have worked very hard. So now when we look a- 
head to the years of reconstruction, we believe that 
the people will do as much work with as much energy. 

WHAT ARE THE IMMEDIATE FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES OF 
THE PROVISIONAL REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT (PRG) IN 
RELATION TO THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER WESTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES? 


Vo Tan Phat: The PRG has clearly stated that it 
is willing to establish diplomatic relations with all 
countries, even with the American government. This is 
our general position , but we will have conditions 
for each country that wants to establishe diplomatic 
relations with us. 

HOW DO YOU FEEL TOWARDS AMERICANS? 

Vo Tan Phat: We have a clear distinction in 

our attitude towards the American government and the 
American people. The American government is respon- 
sible for the war in Vietnam. It has established and 
maintained puppet regimes in Vietnam. As> you know, 
it has destroyed our country and we haVe a clear 
attitude toward the American government. 

However, we know that the American people them- 
selves have contributed a lot to the Vietnamese 
peoples' struggle. We know that in Americax there are 
many in the anti-war movement who have struggled a- 
gainst the American government's war in Vietnam. We 
highly applaud these movements and we would like to 
send to them our sincerest gratitude for their ef- 
forts. That is our attitude. 

THE KIDNAPPING TO AMERICA OF VIETNAMESE WAR ORPHANS 
HAS RAISED MUCH CONTROVERSY. WOULD YOU CLARIFY, FOR 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, VIETNAM'S POSITION ON THIS ISSUE. 

Phan The An: To our poeple and to many other 

peoples of the world the taking of the children out 
of our country is a very serious crime. We have gone 
through the entire war against the French, and in the 
North against the Americans, and we already have so 
many orphaned children. But even in our difficulties, 
we can still help our children. We raise them into ~ 
good citizens. 

Now that peace has come, why have our children 
been taken out of the country? There must be some 
political purpose, and this purpose is not good for 
our people . Each child has to have its own father- 
land. Even though the children are orphans, they 
have their relatives, their aunts, their uncles and 
their neighbors to take care of them. 

Our government will give financial support to 
help raise them. The Union of Vietnamese Women will 
take care of their emotional lives. We realize that 
not all the children taken out of the country are 
orphans. There are some children who have been kidnap- 
ped. and their parents are very sad and want to find 
their children again. 

We are very sympathetic with the desires of many 
Canadians and American parents who want to adopt 
children from Vietnam. This comes from the love that 
they have for children. We believe that this love . .> 
would be more useful and do more good if it were 
offered to the fifty- thousand orphans through aid 
programs in Vietnam itself. 

So we must condemn those who kidnap the children 
of Vietnam, and we consider it a crime of selling 
and buying children. 

WHY DID SO MANY THOUSANDS OF VIETNAMESE FLEE VIETNAM 
JUST RRIOR TO THE PRG 'S FORMAL SEIZURE OF POWER? ARE 
THERE CRIMINAL ELEMENTS AMONG THE REFUGEES? 

Vo Phan That: Amont those who fled the country 

there are some who have committed crimes against the 
people, but the majority were threatened by the Amer- 
icans to leave. The Americans told the people that 
there would be a bloodbath when the liberation forces 
came to Saigon. This is what the Americans told the 
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.But as you can clearly see, and read in the 
newspapers, there has been no bloodbath since the 
liberation forces inarched into Saigon. In fact, ‘ 
just one day after Saigon was liberated, all activi- 
ties were normalized. Even the civil servants and 
the soldiers who remained with us are free. 

Da Nang is a concrete example. After the city 
was liberated, 103,000 soldiers remained at liberty. 
Upon presenting themselves to the authorities, they 
are given identity papers >«hich allow them to move 
freely throughout the country. They can return to 
their villages where local authorities find jobs for 
them. 

What do these facts say? They say clearly that 
our principle objective is national reconciliation 
and concord. We want to erase the hatred among our 
people. We believe that many of the people who left 
the country to go to America were forced to do so 
by the American government. We demand that the 
United States government return these refugees to 
our country. 

IN WHAT WAYS CAN CONCERNED AND PROGRESSIVE INDIVI- 
DUALS AND GROUPS IN CANADA AND AMERICA DEVELOP BET- 
TER RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PEOPLES OF CANADA AND 
AMERICA AND VIETNAM? 

Duong Tki Thoa: In our thirty years of resis- 

tance our progressive anHs i n Canada and the 
United States have frnlped us a great deal and your 
efforts have in part contributed to our present day 
success. Now that peace has been restored, we bel- 
ieve that there will be greater opportunities for 
our progressive friends in Canada and the United 
States to assist the Vietnamese people. 

JE|rgt of all, you can help ns to heal the ef- 
fects of war in our country. For example, in the 
South now there are one million Vietnamese women 
who have lost their husbands and have become widows. 
Fifty thousand children are orphans. You can build 
day-care centers, gardens, and schools for children. 
You can give humanitarian aid such as clothing and 
medicine. And you can contribute a great deal more 
in cultural and diplomatic areas. 

UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS WILL THE VIETNAMESE PEOPLE 
ACCEPT AMERICAN A|U FOR NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT* IF IT WERE OFFERED BY CONGRESS, BY OR- 
GANIZATIONS, OR BY INDIVIDUALS? 

Vo Thqri Phat: The American government has come 

and destroyed our country, so it is the American 
government's responsibility to help us rebuild it. 

It is not a matter of aid, but of responsibility. 

As far as aid from individuals or private organiza- 
tions, we warmly welcome their assistance. 

Duong ThisThoa: The Americans have considered 

the governments both in the North and in the South 
to be their enemies. Now that peace has been re- 
stored we hope that a new era in relations between 
the two governments will ensue. 
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* ****** ****** ********* ****** ****** ****** *********** 

YOUR JUNE BILLS WILL BE ARRIVING SOON, PLEASE PAY 
AS MUCH AS YOUI’CAN AND ANY BACK BILLS TOO FOLKS. 

OUR MONEY SITUATION ISN'T' GETTING ANY BETTER. 
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FOOD STAMP PROGRAM DOESN'T REACH ALL ELIGIBLE 
PEDEEELORORROPEREY'.NOURISirTHOSEMITIIEAGHES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A Senate. Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs reported this spring that, 
based on 1973 data, only 38% of peopleueligible for 
food stamps nationwide actually were receiving aid. 

"The failure to meet the goals mandated by 
Congress can be traced directly to the restrictive 
policies and practices of the USDA (U.S. Dept, of 
Agriculture); policies that have plagued the poor 
for years and are now preventing the food stamp 
program from meeting the needs of the newly unemploy- 
ed," said the committee's report. 

On top of that, the federal food stamps pro- 
gram does not meet the nutritional needs of the 
people who are included in the program. According 
to the New Yor-based Food Research and Action Cen- 
ter (FRAC), the Economy Food Plan, on which food 
stamp allotments are based, does not include the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences' Recommended Daily Allow- 
ance of vitamins B-6 and B-12, folic acid and mag- 
nesium. 

The Economy Food Plan (EFP) is also high in 
fats and oils, an excess that may lead to high chol- 
esterol levels in the blood. High cholesterol can 
be a contributing factor in circulatory problems 
such as heart disease. 

The Food Research and Action Center also points 
out that the EFP makes no allowance for people who 
need special diets because of pregnancy, chronic 
diseases, or because they are elderly of growing. 

The cost figured for the EFP "economy-diet" 
plan rose to $159.90 monthly in December of 1974 
for a four-person family. But the current food stamp 
allotment for four-member families is only $154 a 
month, $5.90 less than the amount needed to buy the 
economy-diet foods at retail prices. 

The economy diet is described by one social 
scientist as "a deficiency diet designed for temp- 
orary or emergency use." It allows about 44 £ per 
person per meal for food. And no provision is 
made for differences between local prices and the 
norm. 

The USDA Nutrition and Technical Services Dir- 
ector in Princeton, N.J. conceded that the econ- 
omy diet might have nutritional shortcomings, but 
suggested that much of it was due to unwise use 
of food stamps and money. "We hope that people will 
exercise good judgement and we make a sincere ef- 
fort to spread nutritional information among people," 
he said. 
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(thanks to the Harrisburg Independent Press and the 
Wisconsin Patriot for this information) 
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"Above all you have the responsibility to 
yourself to efficiently operate your business in 
such a way as to make a profit in order to stay in 
business in this competitive society which has made 
America great." 

— Under Secretary of Agriculture J. Phillip Campbell 
before the Southern Regional Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, December, 1974. 
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From: THE PEDESTAL, 6854 Inverness St., 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 324-2421 

We’re a new collective and we're coming out 
as a lesbian feminist newspaper. Our focus is on 
women creating alternatives to the patriarchy. 
Hopefully the paper will be bimonthly and will f 
feature, among other things, analysis of the wo- 
men ' s movement, international women's struggles, 
true-life lesbian adventures, and columns on her- 
story, art, music. 

Contributions are needed in the form of sub- 
scriptions, reports from your area, feedback, ar- 
ticles, and suggestions. Subscriptions are $3/yr 
in Canada, $3.50/U.S.A, $4/foreign, and $10/librar- 
ies. Contact the above address. 

ife* k k , kk 

From: New Dimensions, P.O. Box 11106, San 
Francisco, California 94101. (415) 495-6326. 

New Dimensions: A Magazine for the Rest of 
Us, is a new national monthly of progressive pol- 
itics and the arts which will begin publication 
in San Francisco later this year. The magazine 
will include reportage, fiction, photography, pro- 
files and interviews*, and clearly-written analyses 
of why the country is entering another depression 
and why it doesn't have to be that way. 

New Dimensions currently has a job opening 
for an edperrpncfedcedit&t . r AppMcarif s foro thee job 
must be women- eandtThirdnWor Id Women igrefparticti- 
larly:>ona.biiragBd to apply. 

We are also looking for an experienced person 
to do promotion and publicity work for the maga- 
zine. For more information about either job open- 
ings and for a prospectus describing the magazine, 
please write to Tamara Baltar at the above address. 

kk ** kk 


Brazil, of Caribbean workers drawn as immigrants to 
Britain and as contract laborers to Ontario, of the 
situation of domestic servants in Guyana, and of 
hunters and trappers in the James Bay area of Quebec. 

In addition DEC has produced a booklet of the 
lyrics and music from the record, poems by David 
Campbell and graphics. 

The record costs $5.00, and the booklet (also 
titled "Through Arawak Eyes') $2.50 when purchased 
separately, $7.00 together. Both are available from 
the above address. 

kk . kk kk 

From: Council on Interracial Books For Children, 
1841 Broadway, New York, NY 10023. (212) 757-5339. 

The 7th Annual Contest for new writers of 
children's books, with five prizes of $500. each 
will be accepting manuscripts until December 31,1975. 
African American, Native American, Chicano, Asian 
American and Puerto Rican writers who are previously 
unpublished in the children's book field are invited 
to submit manuscripts to the contest. 

Material will be judged by members of the con- 
testant's own ethnic group on standards of relevancy 
to minority struggles for liberation, authenticity 
of culture and positive images for young 

readers, anti-racist and anti-sexist theme, and lit- 
erary merit. 

Any literary form except plays is acceptable 
and manuscripts may be submitted for any age level: 
pre school through high school. 

Contact the Council on Interracial Books for 
Children for further details on the contest; 

kk kk kk 

From:Media Project --Video, Urban Planning Aid, 
639 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass., 02139. 


From:' Water Buffalo Print Collective, P.O.Box 
22184, Seattle, Washington 98122. 

We've reprinted issue number one of Osawatomie, 
the magazine of the Weather Underground Organization. 
Tjie 32-page issue features a cover story on racism 
and the busing struggle in Boston, articles on the 
economic crisis, Cambodia, and a book review on women 
in Cuba. 

Qur near facsimile of the original magazine is 
available at 30<f for single copies, 204 each for 
orders of six or more. 

kk kk kk 

From: Development Education Centre, 121A Avenue 
Road, Toronto, Ontario M5R 2G3, Canada. 

The Development Education Centre is a small anti- 
imperialist collective engaged in the production and 
distribution of educational materials on the Third 
World and Canada. DEC recently produced a record, 
^Through Arawak Eyes." which speaks about the exper- 
iences of native people in the Americas. Written and 
performed by David Campbell, an. 'Arawak Indian from 
Guyana, the songs build on a variety of themes. They 
speak of the alienation of native youth in downtown 
of;, native families forced off their land in 
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Three video tapesaareaavailable from Urban Plan- 
ning Aid. Local groups can call (617) 661-9220 to 
arrange for showings at UFA of group meetings, dis- 
tant groups can send a blank half- inch tape and we 
will dub a free copy. The tapes are: 

Been There And Back--Six ex-drug addicts who all 
did time in prison for drug related offenses discuss 
their experiences and feelings. 30min« 

Family On Furiough--Prison and its effects on fam- 
ilies are shown through the visit home of a Walpole 
State Prison inmate for his child's birthday. 3f min. 

Cdmputers, Records, and the Rights of Citizens-- 
The tape shows how computers are used to invade pri- 
vacy through a play about the life of one "John Doe." 

25 min. 

kk kk kk 

From: Latin American Project, Goddard Cambridge 
Graduate Program in Social Change, 5 Upland Rd., Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 02140 (617) 491-0157. 

Latin American Project (LAP) is an ongoing inter- 
cultural collective of North and Latin Americans 
working together since 1972. We offer an accredited 
M.A. degree for 12 months of aeademic/activist work. 

Our activities include power structure research, trans- 
lations, slide shows etc. oLAP. in: 1975-76 will, reflect 
both internationals events 6 the interests of iceaeh. col- 
lective member. Applications for 1975-76 accepted through 
August . Write to Shepherd' Bliss at the above address 
for information and catalog I END OF RMBB FOR TODAY 
June 7, 1975 
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CALlfcalaif** RILE CANNERY WORKERS FIGHT PROPOSED 
FEDERAL lACE 81 SEX [(DISCRIMINATION AGREEMENT 

%' r by Bob Barber 

SACR/^NTO, Ca. (LNS) --The rank and file Cannery 
Workers tees (CWC) of northern California are 

organizing' stop a proposed federal "conciliation 
agreement"- announced earlier this year by the state's 
canning industry and the Teamsters Union. If imple- 
mented, the T agreement would affect 40,000 cannery 
workers. 

The conciliation agreement, negotiated by the 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunities Commission (EEOC) 
and the Mexican-American Legal Defense Fund (MALDEF), 
is supposed to eliminate race and sex discrimination 
in hiring, promotion, and wage scales in the canneries. 

But, like similar "agreements" in the steel and 
construction industries, the proposal would have 
little or ho actual effect and- oould hamper future 
efforts by the cannery workers to fight racism and 
sexism in one of California's most powerful indus- 
tries. 

"It is on the basis of the groundwork we laid 
over the past five years that they came up With this 
agreement in the first place," CWC leader Ruben Reyes 
told 200 angry cannery workers in Sacramento April 6. 
"We exposed the discrimination that we have faced, 
but now they give us an agreement that will protect 
the union and the canneries, and treats us like 
outsiders." 


held to any time schedule in achieving the required' 
goals of the promotion of women and minorities. 

The Teamsters are not required to systematically 
notify the workers about the affirmative action 
program, to contribute any money to the fund, or to 
be any more aggressive in pursuing grievances than 
they have been in the past. In fact, the proposed 
agreement actually loosens the procedures for filing 
grievances beyond the already weak collective bar- 
gaining agreement, according to CWC attorneys. 

Recently obtained internal Teamster documents 
suggest that its leadership has made a policy de- 
cision to cut back on grievances to save money. 

The January 18, 1974 report of the Policy Committee 
of the Western Conference of Teamsters stated that 
claims of discrimination filed -with the EEOC by 
minority and’ women Workers in the canneries were 
creating "thorny situations." 

The proposed agreement also sets up percentages 
of high paying jobs that minority workers should 
occupy to implement the affirmative action program. 
"That sounded good," said Rudy Garcia of the San 
Jose Cannery Workers Committee. "Then we read the 
small print." 

Each cannery is obligated to promote minority 
workers to allow these workers to occupy a percen- 
tage of the high-bracket jobs in the cannery equal 
to the percentage of the minority population of 
the county where the cannery is located. 


The Cannery Workers' Committees have organized 
several matings in major cannery centers such as 
Sacramento" and San Jose to protest the agreement 
and to mobilize rank and file opposition to its 
implementation. In mid-June lawyers for the CWC 
will go intp Federal Court in San Francisco to argue 
that opposition by the rank and file shows that no 
final judicial approval should be given to the 
proposal. 

In the more than seventy major canneries in 
northern California, almost all the seasonal workers 
are women and national minorities. The Teamsters 
have held the contracts in the canneries ever since 
the 1930 's and '40' s when they came in to break up 
several progressive cannery workers' unions. The 
virtual non -enforcement of the seniority clause has 
given white male workers almost total control of 
year- around and high paying jobs. 

The proposed conciliation agreement grew out of 
a lawsuit filed by MALDEF on behalf of 14 cannery 
workers in Modesto, but became a class action, and 
if implemented would affect nearly 40,000 workers at 
such companies as Del Monte, Hunt -Wesson, Libby- 
McNeill-Libby, and Tillie-Lewis. 

The proposal orders the canneries to set up 
an affirmative action fund of $5 million to pay off 
back claims of discrimination and to finance train- 
ing of women and minorities for higher bracket jobs. 


But the percentage of minority workers in the 
canneries is often five to ten times higher than 
the' tbVal percentage of minority population in the 


county. So in effect the agreement would allow the 
canneries to reduce the number of minority workers 
in high paying ‘job brackets. 


Finally, as with the 1974 steel industry decree „ 
if the agreement is approved by the courts, any 
further legal action against the canneries and the 
Teamsters on issues of discrimination will be 
foreclosed. 


The Cannery Worker Committees' efforts to stop 
the agreement has pitted them against MALDEF, 
which has inthe^past had a progressive reputation z 
among Chicanos for its efforts to stop discrimina- 
tion. But in the spring of 1974, a -MALDEF attorney 
angered many workers at a Basic Vegetables Inc. 
cannery in King City, south of Salinas, California, 
by settling a discrimination suit that was very 
easy on the Teamsters. 


On May 1 of this year about 60 workers from 
several CWC' s picketed MALDEF's head offices in 
San Francisco charging that the organization has 
taken the side of the Teamsters against the workers 
by backing the proposed conciliation agreement. 

If the proposal is approved, MALDEF stands to get 
$150,000 of the final $5 million settlement. 


It is unclear if the committees will be able 


The CWC's main objection to the proposal is that to stop the agreement. But the fight against it has 
enforcement is left entirely in the hands of the brought committees from half a dozen northern C§li- 

Teamsters and the cannery organization called Cali- fomia cannery cities into closer touch with each 

fornia Processors Inc. (CPI), which, as several other. Committees in various Teamster cannery locals 

workers put it at recent meetings, is like asking h f ve had some success organizing around job discri- 

the fox to guard the henhouse* initiation, health ana safety issues in the plants, 

and control of the locals, and they view the coming 
CPI and the Teamsters will appoint the director peak summer season as opening up more opportunities 

of the affirmative action program, and will not be for reaching people. -30-- 
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LABOR UNIONS', ICQMMUNTTYI GROUPS § STUDENTS RALLY 
AGAINST WALL STREET'S FIRST NATL, CITY BANK 

NEW YORK (LNS)--More than 10,000 New York 
City workers and members of community groups 
rallied in front of Wall Street's First National 
City Bank on June 4, to call for a boycott of 
the bank, and denounce its role in the city's fis- 
cal crisis. 

The action followed Mayor Beams' s proposal 
in late, May for an $11 . 9-billion " crisis" bud- 
get, which includes plans to eliminate at least 
38,000 jobs from the city^s payroll. 

"People are a hell of a lot more important 
than profits," said Victor Gotbaum, executive 
director of the largest city union, District 
Council 37, the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. "We are here to 
demonstrate that banks cannot put themselves 
above the people of the city of New York," he 
told the cheering crowd. 

The rally was sponsored by the Municipal 
Labor Committee, which represents 200,000 city 
employees in 15 unions . Leaders from every 
major municipal union spoke, emphasizing that 
the city budget should not be balanced "on the 
backs of the workers," and that resulting cuts 
would be devastating for city residents. 

In response to the proposed crisis budget, 
union leaders asked their members to withdraw 
their money from the First National City Bank. 
Rally participants later explained that the 
bank has helped bring abtout the crisis by de- 
manding extremely high interest rates for its 
city bond and note purchases and even then 
refusing to continue underwriting them, until 
the dity budget is "balanced." 

Ken Me Fee ley, president of the Policemen's 
Benevolent Association, brought cheers when he 
said his organization had withdrawn $140-million 
from the First National City Bank. 

And Uniformed Firefighters Association head 
Richard Vizzini told the crowd that his union 
was taking $8-million out of the bank. 

"Take it all and don't leave them a penny," 
one demonstrator chimed in, while union speak- 
ers pledged further withdrawals of millions of 
dollars. 

"We have already paid 11.2% of the 1974 bud- 
get in interest to the banks -- " wrote the New 
York Coalition to Fight Inflation and Unemploy- 
ment in a leaflet, "with 16.2% interest owed in 
1975. This interest paid to the banks on city 
loans - called debt service - is nothing but 
money stolen from our pockets!" 

As a result of the proposed budget cuts. 
Firefighter Association leader Vizzini told 'the 
lively crowd that fire deaths would be on the 
rise. Ah$ Frank Sisto of the Sanitation Officers 
Union said that garbage collection -- which occurs 
twice a week now and used to be daily -- could 
fall to once a week or less. He added that 
there would be "hundreds of thousands of tons 
of garbage in the streets " posing a health 
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hazard. "We'll be living in rubble and ruin," shouted 
Barry Feinstein, head of Teamster local 237, later 
adding that hospitals would be "a mechanism for 
moving people to the morgue." 

Trade unionists, unemployed people, members of 
community groups and students rallied around the call 
for decent city services for all. 

"The cuts will affect the quality of life in 
the city," stressed a city-wide Student Coalition 
Against Racism, "There will be fewer schools for our 
children, health services for the aged, daycare cen- 
ters for working women, trains and buses for public 
transportation, hospitals for the sick, protection 
from deadly fires in residential areas, and fewer 
garbage pick-ups that will turn the city into a 
dump. 

"We can stop the banks from profiting off the 
city's misery," the ( 'Coalition: concluded. "We 
must say" 'Not one cent to the banks at the expense 
of the black, Puerto Rican, Chinese, and working 
people of the city.'" 

-30r 

********* ************ ************ ******************* 

OIL COMPANIES REALLY HIT OIL IN 1974 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Exxon is now the nation's larg- 
est industrial corporation, displacing General Motors 
which had been the nation's largest for 40 years. 

The huge oil conglomerate increased its 1974 sales 
over the year before by a full 65% to over $42 bil- 
lion. The corporation also became the first in his- 
tory to earn over $3 billion in profits in one year 
--and it did this while laying off 4,000 workers. 

Texaco, Standard Oil of California, and Gulf 
all doubled their sales from the year before, earn- 
ing at least $1 billion in profits apiece, with even 
fewer employees than the year before. 

Oil and auto companies now comprise the nation's 
seven largest corporations. Despite the layoffs of 
over 100,000 workers in the auto industry, GM and 
Ford turned in combined profits of $1 .3 billion , 
or more than the entire budget for the city of Los 
Angeles. 

-30- 

(This information was compiled from the 1975 Fortune 
500) . 
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WEALTHY OKLAHOMANS SAY WOMEN PRISONERS SHOULD BE 

DOMESTICS 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Ok. (LNS)— Corrections Board Chair- 
man Irvine Ungerm an suggested on May 30 that prisoners 
in the Oklahoma City women's prison be trained and em- 
ployed as domestics. 

"In talking with my friends at several recent so- 
cial gatherings," the wealthy Tulsa attorney said, 

"they have mentioned that there is a great lack of 
good domestic help." 

-30- 

( Thanks to Jodey Bateman). 

***************************************************** 

PLEASE -- WE NEED YOU TO BE PROMPT WITH JUNE BILLS' 
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(See graphics for photo to go with this story.) 

FREEDOM FROM CON SON: FIRST SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
POLITICAL PRISONERS SPEAK 


• , .T 

1 

they were told they were no longer prisoners of 
the other side , 11 but instead common criminals. 


by Frances Starner 

Pacific News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor f s note: The following article is 
based on an interview with some of the first pol4 
itical prisoner^ freed from the notorious ”Tiger 
Cages,” on Con Son Island following the victory 
of the Provisional Revolutionary Government in 
late April. An estimated 200,000 political pris- 
oners were held by Thieu in Violation of the S 
Paris “Peace Accord. Frances Starner is currently 
the only American news reporter in Saigon. The 
story was slightly edited by LNS • ) 

SAIGON (PNS/LNS) — Though it was intended 
to end their plight, the 1973 Paris Peace Agree- 
ment initially caused nothing but trouble for 
political prisoners at the Con Son Island complex, 
according to prisoners recently freed from the 
island and returned to Saigon. 

Under Article 8 of the Paris Agreement and 
Article 7 of the protocol on prisoners, civilian 
detainees — those who had Contributed to the pol- 
itical and armed struggle” between the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government and Saigon government — . 
were to be exchanged within 90 days after the a; 
agreement came into effect. But the Saigon govern- 
ment had other plans for the Con Son prisoners. 

Ho Hieu, 37, of Saigon, is one of 600 recent- 
ly returned Con Son prisoners at a temporary re- 
ceiving center in the city. At the time of the 
Paris Agreement, he was fin deterition in one of 
the ”new tiger cages” of Camp No. 7. (The tiger 
cages were approximately b’xS 1 in size with bars 
for a roof. There were usually four people to a 
cage and it was impossible for them to stand up; 
many prisoners eventually lost the use of their 
legs - ed.) 

The prison system Hieu said, was ”very tight, 
and no communication with the outside was permit - 
ted. But the word of the accord passed quickly 
through the prison grapevine, courtesy of sympa- 
' thetic government workers on the island. Within 
a few hours, prisoners were shouting ”Long live 
peace!” in their cells. The Saigon government, 
however, kept silent about the agreement until 
May 30, over four months after it came into ef- 
fect. 

Hieu — a school teacher before he was arres- 
ted for his political activities on behalf of the 
National Liberation Front in 1966 — says the .pri 
prisoners discovered in early May that the Thieu 
government wasechanging their status from polit- 
ical to criminal, thereby making them ineligible 
for release under the terms of the Paris Agree- 
ment. The prisoners refused to sign their new 
dossiers and fighting broke out in the compound. 
Four prisoners were killed and hundreds injured. 


Le Quang Trinh, 44, also of Saigon, was first 
arrested in 1959 and sent to Con Son in 1962. Un- 
like Hieu, Trinh had little formal education — 
only two years — before he joined the resistance 
against the Frendh. Trinh was arrested by the Diem 
government and — unlike many of those picked up 
latfer -- put on trial and sentenced. 

When Trinh’s term was up, however, he was not 
pMeased — because, he explains, ”1 was a leader” 
among the prisoners. Trinh remained in Con Son 
from 1962 until freed by the P.R.G. 

The prisoners recount tortures used in prison 
— the Tiger Cages themselves, the use of quick- 
lime and water thrown on prisoners, beatings, tear 
gas and so on — but now that they are free the 
accounts of their continuous warfare against their 
jailers take on an air of triumph. 

Huynh Ngoc Thanh, who said she had become a 
member of the Communist movement in 1951 when she 
was only 19, was first arrested along with her 
husband and four children in 1960. ”In prison,” si 
she says, ”all of the struggle was led by Commun- 
ist cadres and Front members.” 

Thanh shows few ill effects from her 15 years 
in a wide array of interrogation centers, jails 
and at Con Son — three times since 1969. She ispol: 
spoke of the communication chain in the prison as 
being made up of ”puppet government men who worked 
in Con Son but had sympathy with us. G&edUally 1 we e 
educated them.” Many of them were exposed and 
jaiiledj,”, she said, ”but still there were others who 
joined us.” 

Hieu, Trinh and Madame Thanh were named by a 
committee of the former prisoners to talk with me 
about the experiences of the political prisoners a 
at Con Son, but other prisoners I encountered were 
, no less firm in their committment to the cause of 
revolution. 

— 30-- 



5 : LA1POL1CE TRY' 'TO 5 ENTRAP WOMEN 


LOS ANGELES (LNS) — The Los Angeles Police 
Department placed a help wanted ad for "sexy hos- 
tesses” in an LA newspaper last December, and 
150 women answered it. 

Fifty-four of the women were arrested on 
charges of Soliciting prostitution” after ,allldge 
ediy. ,agreeirrgs to perform sex acts for remuneration. 
Many of the women ssid/fhey Onlyoagreed to travel 
tto Lae Vegas,, which is not commonly held 1 to>) b^ am 
illegal act. 

3L*Af. PoliSe /chief EdoDavis denied the police 
were guilty of entrapment, but fortunately for th§ 
job seekers, all charges were dropped in May. 


Afterwards, Hieu said, ”Many of us were beat- 
en to unconsciousness. Then the government took 
advantage of the situation and put the finger- 
prints of the unconscious prisoners on paper. 

After that, any time they complained about prison 
conditions — bad food, no water and so on -- 


The entrapment scheme, which included the 
renting of a ballroom of a Sheraton hotel for a 
whole day for interviewing purposes, was said to 
have cost the city of Los Angeles tens of thous- 
ands of dollars. --30-- 
(Thanks to Majority Report and Ron Ridenour.) 
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THE YEAR OF THE WOMAN 
-by Kareri Lindsey 

(for Joan Little, Dr * Edeliny and all the others) 

i 

in the Year of the Woman 

yotl seal us in closed walls 

yountear into our bodies 

and you graciously call us MS. 

youve come a long way baby and baby it 

is ready or not nice girls do and 

good girls dont and if you do why you 

can just pay for your fun 

and, 

if she wasnt looking for it : 

what was she doing in a place like that. 

how many of us will die in the year of the woman? 
how many sealed-off wombs? 

how many telephone calls from how many laughing 

rapists? 

how many times will our blood be torn from us, this 

year? 

we never asked your for a Year, 

wrapped up in pink ribbons and presented with a kiss, 
a Year is not what we want, 
we want our bodies, we want our souls . 
we want our lives. 

and we know what it is we're getting. 

ii 

they told me it was the year of the woman so i 

asked them, what woman? 

you know, they said- — THE woman. 

i said, joan little? they said, no. 

i said, inez garcia? they said, no. 

i said, jackie onassis? i was getting warm. 

but no, they said, no, none of them. 

they wouldnt give me a name, 

so iVe been trying to track her down— 

i havent found her yet, but ive got some clues. 

the woman is not poor. 

she is married with two children, 

she does not use contraceptives and does not 

believe in abortion, 
she never says no to her husband, 
she will never have more than two children, 
she is, of course, a virgin. 

her husband washes the dishes and is proud of 

her career, 

which makes her a better mother, 
she is not black. 

she does not go out alone at night, 
her hair is blond, but not too blond, 
because that would be asking for it. 
she is not a lesbian. 

she is twenty-two, and planning to stay that way. 

she is a very interesting woman, 
maybe i'll get to meet her someday. 

iii 

do you find this amusing? do you approve of me? 

now theres a girl with a sense of humor, 

theres a girl who can laugh at herself. 

do you really think im laughing? 

im not laughing. 

joan isnt laughing 

inez isnt laughing. 


the woman in the hospital isnt laughing. 

even the blond virgin with two kids and the rich 

husband isnt laughing. 

she finally understands that you're planning r to 

kill her. 

your speeches change nothing, the big hand for the 

little lady changes nothing, 
it is the year of the woman, 

and you smile at us across the bodies of our dead, 
next year, you tell us, will be even better. 

-30- 

( Reprinted from The Second Wave, a quarterly 
feminist magazine at Box 344, Cambridge, Mass. 02139) 

**************************************************" 5 *?* 

STUDY LINKS CANCER TO INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 

NY (LNS) — Industrial pollution is a potent 
human health hazard, concludes a recent study by 
the National Cancer Institute. The study, begun 
four -years ago to establish "a whole new series of 
clues to the origins of cancer," has resulted in a 
computerized map showing cancer rates by geographi- 
cal area. 

Among the findings are evidence of high levels 
of bladder cancer around areas of heavy auto pro- 
duction, high levels of bladder, lung and liver 
cancer near chemical industries, and high lung can- 
cer rates near copper and lead smelters. 

In New Jersey, where there is a concentration 
of chemical plants, every couriffyffcored in the top 
10 per cent of the country for bladder cancer. 

One chemical plant in the state alone had 330 
cases of bladder cancer in the last 50 years. 

"This company was quite aware of this," one research- 
er was quoted as saying, "but they didn't bother, 
to tell anyone." 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to Environmental Action for this short.) 

* * * * * * * *********************** * * * * ****** * * ********** 

REAGAN FAVORS "HARDNOSED DETERMINATION" 

AGAINST COMMUNISM 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. (LNS) — In his first cam- 
paign speech devoted entirely to foreign policy, 
former California governor Ronald Reagan called on 
the Ford administration May 31 to strengthen its de- 
fense against Communism. 

"Our friends and our adversaries must be con- 
vinced," Reagan said, at the journalism awards dinner 
of the National Headliners Club in Atlantic City, 
"that American treaties and other commitments are 
not only binding but are backed by hardware and hard- 
nosed determination." 

Referring, in an earlier speech, to North Korean 
statements that the United States' presence should 
be removed from Korea, Reagan declared, "I think this 
is the time for us to just tell them they're damn 
well not telling us where we're going to be... It's 
none of their business what wb're doing in South 
Korea." 


Reagan said that three decades of "weakness and 
indecision" led, to the American withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, conditioning the American people and its govem- 

uift-nt. f he said, to "park iip and £ 1 ee " 3D - 
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2000/, RALLY IN WASHINGTON TO PROTEST REPRESSION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--Over 2000 people from Norm 
Carolina and o mer si.ai.es demonstrated in Washing- 
ton May 31 to protest increasingly severe repression 
in the state of North Carolina. Demanding freedom 
for the Wilmington 10 and Joann Little, the demon- 
strators circled the Justice Department headquarters 
and then rallied in Laffayette Park. 

Addressing the rally were Angela Davis, co- 
chairperson of the National Alliance Against Racist 
anddPoJLLical Repression (NAARPR) which sponsored 
the demonstration, Joann Little, a young black wo- 
man on trial for murder of a white North Carolina 
jailer who tried to rape her, and Reverand Ben Cha- 
vis, one of the Wilmington 10. 

Rev. Chavis and his co-defendants have been 
sentenced to a total of 282 years on charges of 
arson and conspiracy: stemming from a week of ra- 
cial violence in Wilmington in 1971. The violence, 
which included a four-day armed siege by the Ku 
Klux Klan against a church in the black community, 
followed massive protests by black students demand- 
ing an end to racial discrimination in schools arid 
the right to organize a black student union. 

Chavis — who is also vice-chairperson of the 
NAARPR, and Washington D.C. director of the United 
Church of Christ&s Commission for Racial Justice- 
warned the crowd that the Ford administration's 
efforts to whip up racism in the nation have not 
slackened. "The repression is getting worse," he 
declared. "It only indicates the necessity to 
struggle on." 

And Angela Davis told the demonstrators, "I 
know that if you all were able to free me, then 
we are going to be able to free Joann Little, Ben 
Chavis and all the political prisoners." She urged 
people to attend Joann Little's trial, beginning 
July 14 in Raleigh, North Carolina. 

"We want the state of North Carolina, the 
court system and the federal government to under- 
stand that when they intend to imprison the Wil- 
mington 10 and Joann Little, they will have to an- 
swer to thousands and thousands of people," Davis 
told a radio interviewer. "Many of the people 
who have come out today come from other parts of 
the country— Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Connecticut, 

New York, Massachusetts, and they will return to 
continue to strengthen the movement to free the 
Wilmington 10 and to free Joann Little." 

Also addressing the crowd was Cleveland Robin- 
son, black president of District 65 Distributive 
Workers of America, and a l e aders of the Coalition 
of Black Trade Unionists (CBTU ) . He announced that 
the CBTU, at its recent meeting in Atlanta, had 
voted to throw full support to freeing the Wilming- 
ton 10 and Joann Little. "The word will go ibaek 
to 42 national and local unions," he said, "and in 
every one of these unions this matter will be a 
subject of priority." 

"I feel real good about this demonstration," 
Joann Little said in a radio interview. "I think 
this will help people become educated about what's 
going on in North Carolina, and When they leave 
here they will be going back to their families and 
their communities and talking about it. 
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"Since I was there, I know what's happening 
in the jails," Little continued. " . . . you go in 
there, you don't even have a sheet to sleep on. 

You don't even have a bathcloth to take a bath with. 
And the food isn't adequate to eat ... Just a 
week ago a girl was strangled in the same prison 
that I was at, but they haven't publicized that so 
much, and they're not going to because they can't 
explain it. 

"I'm asking people to tell their neighbors, 
tell their friends— get the word out about what's 
going on." 

- 30 - 

************************^*************************** 

VIETNAMESE HEAD OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION 
TAKES REFUGE FROM REFUGEE CAMP 

MONTREAL, Canada (LNS)— One of the most recent 
arrivals to Canada is Lieutenant Dang Van Quang, h 
head of the former Saigon Central Intelligence Or- 
ganization. 

Quang was originally flown out of Saigon during 
the April 29 evacuation and was sent to Fort Chaffee, 
Arkansas* But according to the Washington Post, the 
*'CIA ItL'So.)) pressed hard to obtain the speedy re- 
lease of Quang from the refugee camp because he com- 
plained his life was in danger . . . threatened by 
other refugees." 

A U.S. government source said, "Quang telephoned 
from Fort Chaffee to a high level CIA official to 
plead for quick release from the camp." 

Not everyone can pick up the phone and dial a 
"high level CIA official." But Quang has his connec- 
tions: he was the CIA's top Vietnamese operative 
during the war. Quang is also known as perhaps the 
most corrupt of all Saigon government officials, and 
was cited in the book "The Politics of Heroin in 
Southeast Asia" as being one of the largest heroin 
traffickers in Southeast Asia. ' 

Quang has applied for immigrant status in Can- 
ada, and according to a Canadian immigration offi- 
cial, Quang is "not exactly suffering from poverty." 
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IN ALABAMA GOD IS STILL WHITE 


NEW YORK (LNS )— About thirty black students 
from the University of Alabama were refused admit- 
tance to a white church on April 13, and police were’ 
called in to maintain order. 

The Rev. Dorsey Blake said he had accompanied 
the members of his college class in the "Black Re- 
ligious Experience in America" to the Alberta Bap- 
tist Church as "part of my program to supplement 
classroom experience with authentic experience." 

Blake said that a man, apparently an ushdr, 
had told his group that "the church did not seat 
colored, and there was a nigger church around the 
corner." 
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(Thanks to Workers World for this short.) 
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3) Run a short distance, 
keeping your knees 
together. You'll find you 
have to take short high 
steps if you run this way. 
Women have been taught 
it is unfeminine to run 
like a man with long, 
free strides. See how far 
you get running this way 
for 30 seconds. 


4) Sit comfortably on the 
floor. Imagine that you 
are wearing a dress and 
that everyone in the roon 
A/ants to see your under- 
wear. Arrange your legs 
Nso that no one can see. 

Sit like this for a long 
vtime without changing 
your position. 




I k 5) Walk down a city 
street. Pay a lot of atten- 
tion to your clothing; 
make sure your pants are 
zipped, shirt tucked in, 
buttons done. Look straig 
straight ahead. Every time 
a man walks past you, 
avert your eyes and 
make your face express^ 
less. Most women learn to 
go thru this act every time 
kwe leave our houses. It's 
«a way to avoid at least 
^sorne of the encounters 
we’ve had with strange 
men who decided we 
looked available. 



6) Walk around with your 
stomach pulled in tight, 
your shoulders thrown 
back, and your chest 
thrust out. Pay attention 
to keeping this posture 
at all times. Notice how 
it changes your breathing. 
Try to speak loudly and 
aggressively in this post*-, 
ure. From GAY DEALER 











TOP: Ford and Mayaguez "machismo", cartoon. 

CREDIT: Jules Feiffer 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Mayaguez history cartoon. 

CREDIT: Dave Hereth/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: Vietnamese reconstruction 

drawing . 

CREDIT: FREE FOR ALL/LNS 


BOTTOM: Graphic "Men, Try This." 

CREDIT: CHANGES/ LNS 
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TOP RIGHTS A Vietnamese man who was recently 
released from Con Son Island Prison where 
he had been held since he was arrested in 
1968® He is shown here reunited with his life 

wife and child®. 

GOES WITH INTERVIEW ON PAGE 3® 

CREDITS PNS/LNS- 


TOP LEFTs Quebec Federation of Labour (QFL)' 
, members, cheering in support of workers ah 
. United Aircraft in Montreal who have been 
■ 6n strike for 18' months® 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1® 


CREDITS WESTERN VOICE/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT? Students from Stuyvesant High ■ 
School in New York City protesting budget', 
cuts in demonstration at First latiolial City 
Bank on Wall Street, June 4® 

' GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7® 

CREDITS LNS Womens Graphics 

BOTTOM. RIGHT? Cover repeat. Graphic about 
class structure, with capitalists, workers, 

' and unemployed® 

By R®- Bausth, from book, A HOUSE DIVIDED®- . 


BOTTOM LEFT s New York City hospital workers 
protesting city budget, cuts affecting hos» 
pi tabs at demonstration at First National 
■ City 1 , Bank on Wall Street,, June 4* 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7® 

CREDIT? LNS Womens Graphics® 
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